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DISEASES AMONG THE U.S. VOLUNTEERS IN THE LATE WAR. 


Mar following account of some of the diseases in the 2d Regiment 
ississippi Rifles, for the first six months of its service, was drawn up by 
Thos. N. Love, M.D., Surgeon to the Regiment, and published in the 
last number of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal. Though 
more particularly interesting to the profession in that portion of the 
country in which the principal disease alluded to is most prevalent, it 
will nevertheless be read with interest by those unacquainted with that 
epidemic, many of whom, it is presumed, are desirous of studying its 
symptoms. Some portions of Dr. L.’s account are omitted, and the table 
which will be found alluded to, is very much abridged.] 


The melancholy history of the 2d Miss. Rifles has been a subject of 
deep interest and heart-felt sympathy with the people of Mississippi. The 
peculiar sufferings of the regiment ; its marches through different climates, 
and the fatal diseases, which have carried to their long homes so many 
of its gallant members, are fruitful themes of thought and investigation. 
Six months after our regiment had entered the service, we had sustained 
a loss of 167 by death, and 134 by discharges. This is enough to awaken 
anxious inquiry into the causes which have produced such destruction 
in our ranks. It shall therefore be my object in this communication to 
give a short history of the epidemics with which we have been afflicted, 
and in the same connection give a history of the troops, their condition, 
privations, sufferings, the weather, climate, and all the circumstances 
which had more or less influence on the health of the men. 

The ten companies of volunteers called for by the President in the lat- 
ter part of the year 1846, to serve during the war with Mexico, met at 
Vicksburg, between the 2d and 6th of January, 1847. During the march 
of the respective companies from their residences to the place of rendez- 
vous, the weather was most delightful—equal to Indian summer. Most 
of them left home without having provided themselves with sufficient 
clothing, intending to appropriate in this way the money which Govern- 
ment allowed them for this purpose. But few of them were provided 
with woollen clothes, and hardly one in ten with flannel. ‘The Governor 
of the State had rented ware-houses which were fitted up and appropeisiay 
as barracks for the companies as fast as they assembled. ‘These were 
very uncomfortable for men lately accustomed to feather-beds and warm 
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buildings, but these were perhaps the best quarters that could have been 
procured. The troops were, however, destined to enjoy these quarters but 
two or three days. ‘The officers appointed for the purpose of organizing 
the regiment, selected an encampment 24 miles above Vicksburg, which 
in honor of a gallant officer they named “ Camp McClung.” The men 


were rapidly mustered into service ; not having been subjected to a close | 


inspection, the result was that many weak, infirm, and broken in consti- 
tution had entered the army. Indeed, many had volunteered for the pur- 
pose of restoring their health. As fast as they were mustered they marched 
to the camp, which proved to be a very injudicious selection, situated 
upon a low bank of the river, exposed to a wide sweep of the north and 
west winds. Before the men had fairly pitched their tents or become 
rested from the fatigues of the march, the weather became very incle- 
ment. ‘The whole encampment was covered with mud and water. The 
blankets and clothing of the men were saturated with water. The young 
soldier’s couch was made upon the damp and chilling earth, rife with 
disease and death. Add to these misfortunes, they were suddenly placed 
upon the diet of camp life. On the LOth of Jan. one of the most remarka- 
ble changes in the weather occurred I remember ever to have witnessed. 
The previous night the windows of the very heavens seemed to have 
been opened, and torrents of rain came like a flood upon the encampment. 
Early in the morning the cold north wind came sweeping down from 
the broad bosom of the Mississippi, bringing with it a storm of sleet and 
hail. The situation of the troops now became truly distressing. The in- 
clemency of the weather was such that it was impossible to furnish them 
provisions and wood sufficiently or regularly. Some muffled themselves 
up in their dripping blankets and huddled together in their cold and com- 
fortless tents ; some hovered over the smoking fires, calmly submitting to 
the pitiless peltings of the storm ; and others, with their wet and frozen 
blankets close around them, wandered forth through the streets, friend- 
less, homeless and houseless. Language fails to give an adequate idea 
of the sufferings of our men. They felt “as if the very marrow of their 
bones was congealed.” 


These causes, which 1 have briefly enumerated—fatigue, exposure, | 


insufficient food and clothing, were soon followed by the most remarkable 


and disastrous effects—influenza, rheumatism, pneumonia, and a disease © 


more formidable than all—cold plague. In this condition the regi- 


ment embarked on board steamboats for New Orleans. Our men were | 


here prostrated by dozens ; unprovided with medicines, or even a shelter, 
they were compelled to seek that comfort which their friends could best 


procure for them. The situation of the troops became so distressing that 
they were removed as fast as possible to the Battle Ground below New 


Orleans. All but two companies were transported upon the 13th and 14th 
of January. Two companies had taken quarters in Vicksburg, and were 
not transported until the 18th. The citizens of Vicksburg no doubt re- 
member well the eccentricities of a captain who marched his company 


about the streets day and night, through mud and water, the result of 
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which was subsequently manifested in a greater proportion of mortality 
among his men than almost any other company. 

During the transportation of troops to the Battle Ground, their 
sufferings, if possible, were increased. Every day we had more or less 
rain; the cold wind shifting from every point of the compass. ‘The men 
were crowded upon steamboats, with their wet tents and damp blankets 
piled about them, poorly provided with shelter, and no conveniences for 
cooking. It was distressing to go among them at night and hear the in- 
cessant coughing of hundreds, and the lamentations of the sick, suffering 
with cold, and calling for the simplest wants. 

It was during showers of rain and blasts of cold wintry winds that 
they erected their encampment upon the Battle Ground, and upon an 
earth saturated with water they made their beds. One hour the sun 
shone out beautifully, the next the soldiers were seen muffled in their 
blankets, turning from the cold wind, and the next they were found hud- 
dling in their tents from the torrents of rain. Not a dry foot of land was 
to be found in the whole encampment. The heat of the fevered patients 
vaporized the dampness of the blankets, creating in their tents a dense, 
suffocating steam. 

In this condition medical treatment was unavailing, and not until the 
seal of death had fixed the destiny of many a brave soldier, did our Gov- 
emment officers pretend to offer the least assistance, and at last it was 
only to the dying soldier they gave a scanty couch of straw within the 
walls of a cheerless building, far more comfortable, however, than was 
our former condition. Many of our sick had already sought lodgings at 
their own expense in private hospitals and boarding houses. When com- 
fortable quarters were not allowed by officers whose duty it was to pro- 
cure them, our officers very justly granted permission to their men, who 
were sick, to seek for themselves lodgings in the city. The removal of 
the sick to the hospitals was a distressing scene. On one occasion more 
than fifty were taken to Dr. Luzenberg’s Hospital. ‘They were first taken 
in cabs, to the river, then crowded into the cabin of a small towboat, then 
again into cabs to be transported to the railroad, and thence into the 
cars, and before they were safely lodged in the hospital it was midnight ; 
many of them apparently suffering with severe inflammatory rheumatism, 
and at every effort to move them was uttered an involuntary scream of 
agony. It would be ungrateful in me not to acknowledge, in this connec- 
tion, the kind attentions and unceasing energy with which Dr. McCor- 
mick, the Medical Purveyor of New Orleans, labored day and night to 
afford us relief. The private physicians of the city were exceedingly 
kind in bestowing their services, of whom none is more deserving of our 
sincerest gratitude than Dr. Fenner. oT 

The next step was to remove the troops upon the transports, for which 
we had waited impatiently for several days. Here our sick list continued 
to increase. The situation of the troops was but little better than in camp. 

In the holds of three ships were crowded nearly 800 men. Their tents, 
blankets and clothing still very damp, the weather being so inclement 
that it was impossible to dry them. The berths were made of green pine 
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plank, which were as cold and hard as marble. Upon these our sick men 
were confined. They were not even allowed straw matrasses, although 
they were earnestly required and demanded, and could have been pro- 
cured for one dollar a-piece. 1 have seen the sick soldier in his delirium, 
raging with madness and writhing under the terrors of disease, tear his 
flesh upon the rough sides of his rugged couch. At length all our sick 
were removed from the ships to the hospital, and on the 30th of January 


we were sailing fast from the scene of desolation, with the sanguine | 


hope that we had left behind us the scourge. Indeed, we had left behind 
eighty of our men that were destined never to join us again. But our 
brightest hopes were soon at an end. The dark cloud of disease still 
hovered over us. ‘The holds of the ships offered scenes distresing to the 
most callous heart. ‘The evaporation from the dampness of the blankets 
and tents settled in great drops upon the ceiling. The holds of the ships 
were soon crowded with the sick. The effluvia was intolerable. The at- 
tendants were young and inexperienced. ‘The sea became rough, and the 
companions of the sick were no longer able to give their kind attention. 
They had nothing to eat which a peevish appetite would crave. Here 


the soldier was deprived of the simple attentions of a kind mother and | 
sisters, who come around the couch of a sick man like ministering angels, © 


Through the long dark night the rolling ship would dash the sick man 
from side to side, bruising his flesh upon the rough corners of his berth. 
The wild screams of the delirious, the lamentations of the sick, and the 


melancholy groans of the dying, kept up one continued scene of confu- | 
sion. We had a long, tedious voyage—four weeks we were confined | 


to the loathsome ships, and before we had landed at the Brazos, we 
consigned twenty-eight of our men to the dark waves. 

We have in this short history of human suffering sufficient causes to 
account for the terrible disease that prevailed among our troops. But in 
this place I cannot pass over the charges of intemperance and the loose 
rein that our officers gave their men, as other causes to which our mis- 
fortunes are readily attributed by others. As regards intemperance, I 
am not able to say, from a close observation of all the results which fol- 
lowed the exposure of our men during this period, that it proved injurious 
to them, but rather upon the contrary, that those who drank freely of are 
dent spirits escaped comparatively the diseases which afflicted our regis 
ment with so much mortality. These charges were urged so vehemently 
by our enemies at New Orleans, that I have deemed it necessary to draw 
up a table, for the purpose of arraying the truth in contradiction of these 


imaginary evils. I have no desire to vindicate intemperance, but simply _ 
to bring before the world the plain truth. I have therefore, with the aid | 


of the company officers, drawn up a table, which is intended to give the 
diseases, habits, ages, occupation, residence, and places of death of all 
the men who have died during the first six months of service. I did this 
by taking the muster roll of each company, and gathering from the com 
pany officers the history of each individual case, as accurately as pose 
sible. In regard to the diseases, the table cannot be relied upon as accu 
rate. To the question “ of what did he die?” the reply was often given 
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by the company commandant, “ that disease at New Orleans.” In refer- 
ence to the habits of intemperance, I urged the officers to give me a cor- 
rect statement, as the names of their unfortunate members were not to 
be exposed. Very oo are those who were not in the habit of 
drinking any at all. Lemperate, those who drank without becoming in- 
toxicated. Intemperate, those who were fond of drinking and spreeing. 
Very Intemperate, those who were constantly drunk where they could 
procure liquor to make them so. 


[The table referred to shows the original number of the regiment to 
have been 885—deaths, 167. Of these deaths, 97 are set down as 
from cold plague. As to the habits of those who died, 97 are stated as 
very temperate, 61 as temperate, 4 intemperate, and 5 very intemperate. 
59 were 20 years old or under, and the average age was 23. 132 of 
those who died were farmers by occupation, and 136 were from the coun- 
try. It is evident that the above facts respecting the habits of the de- 
ceased cannot be urged as an argument in favor of the use of ardent 
spirits, even as a preventive of the cold plague, while unconnected with 
any reference to the habits of those who survived. So far as Dr. L.’s 
table informs us, we know not but every intemperate soldier in the regi- 
ment was carried off by the disease. ] 


I find myself in doubt under what head to arrange an affection which 
presented so many forms as this remarkable disease. Of the many appel- 
lations given to it, none I think more appropriate than that of cold plague. 
Although it is allied more closely to typhoid pneumonia than any other 
disease, yet this is a term lately applied by our western physicians to a 
more definite form of disease. The pneumonic symptoms were so often 
absent that we cannot use the latter term, as it will not convey a correct 
idea of this peculiar affection. Neither do we claim any partiality for the 
vague term employed, but for the obvious reason that we know no name for 
it. Although we had influenza prevailing as an epidemic, still there was 
a marked difference in the two affections. Under the title I have selected, 
there is no restriction to any particular organ, and it is under such a 
term alone that we can convey a faint idea of a malady that seizes al- 
most indiscriminately upon almost every organ of the human frame. ‘The 
forms of its attacks were so various and insidious that none were pre- 


) pared to meet it, or knew how to escape the fatal snare. Neither can 


we, according to the general acceptation of the term, consider this disease 


"as an epidemic. It was confined alone to our regiment; we hear. of it 
0 where else. The Pennsylvania troops were encamped on the Battle 
Ground at the same time, and appeared to enjoy good health. ‘They were, 


however, well clothed in woollen goods, and had become better accustomed 
to exposure and the vicissitudes of camp life than we ; and besides, they 
were from a cold climate, and the causes which were operating upon 
us, had little or no influence upon them. We had no reason to believe 
that there was any peculiar poisonous agent in the atmosphere. I saw 
nothing which would justify the belief that the disease was at all conta- 
gious. Every one seemed to turn an eye to our severe exposure at Vicks- 
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bury as the source of all our affliction. It is beyond all dispute that those. 
who were more exposed, who were. poorly provided with flannel, whe 
were unaccustomed to sleeping upon the cold ground, and those who did 
not take the precaution to keep up the vital energies with internal stimu- 
lants, but contented themselves with a poor and insufficient diet, proved 
to be the unfortunate victims. 

We have, then, a disease before us which springs from a well-known 
and defined origin. ‘To define, in short, its most striking characteristic, 
would be to. say that it was a disease produced by long and severe exposure 
in connection with other causes that } have briefly enumerated, in which 
the nervous system sustained the greatest injury, and lesians, both arganic 
and functional, happened to those organs least prepared to sustain them- 
selves. The nervous system, the organs of respiration and those of loco- 
motion, were generally the organs most involved ; while those connected 
with digestion were not only comparatively free from attack, but remained 
for some time in a good condition. The attack generally came on suddenly, 
without any premonitory symptoms, sometimes ushered in by a chill, 
and at other times with a severe pain in the head or in some remote 
part of the body. The duration of the disease depended altogether upon 
the part affected, the severity of the attack, and the state of the consutu- 
tion. Some of the first cases which occurred under my observation were 
characterized with livid splotches upon the extremities, not of that pete- 
ehial or eruptive character attendant upon malignant fever, but seemed 
to be the result of capillary paralysis. ‘These splotches, which were irregu- 
lar in shape, varying from the size of a small pea to that of a half dol- 
lar, presented no elevation of the skin, and were by no means a uniform 
attendant upon this disease. One of the strongest general features in this 
affection was its great tendency to metastasis. ‘The patient would first 
complain of severe pain in some remote part of the system, which would 
in a few hours change its locality, and perhaps finally attack some imter- 
nal organ. | well remember a case of this kind. ‘The patient first com- 
plained of severe pain im the wrist; this lasted several days, slightly 
swollen, and so painful that he seldom slept. His general health appeared 
good. At length the elbow-joint became affected, some swelling, &c. 
exceedingly painful to the touch. Suddenly the pain in the wrist and 
elbow-joint ceased. 1 was called to prescribe for an incessant vomiting. 
The tongue became dark, resembling charred wood. ‘The patient sunk 
under an uncontrollable diarrhea. 

One of the most prominent types of this disease was great con- 


gestion or capillary paralysis—the patient pulseless, the extremities 


covered with livid splotches, while the patient was insensible to his 
condition. The first case I met was a form of disease so new to me, 
that I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the accomplished Drs. 
Crump and Balfour for some valuable hints. ‘The case referred to was 4 
young man of robust constitution, temperate habits, had been sick twelve 

urs, complained only of his feet and legs. They were swollen, slightly 
painful, or rather of a benumbed sensation. They were covered with dark 
purple spots of various sizes, and‘as cold as marble. Tongue elean, 
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stomach quiet, easy breathing, somewhat restless, pulse imperceptible at 
the wrist. The patient thought that if I could restore “ right feelings in 
his feet,” he would be able to join his company the next day. Pediluvia 
with mustard, cataplasms with mustard, active stimulants internally, were 
used, but no re-action was produced, and death followed that night. 

One of the most alarming forms of this disease was in the sudden at- 
tack of the throat and air passages, with an abundant effusion of serum 
by which the patient was suffocated in a few hours. I witnessed more 
than two cases of this kind. A young man had gone to bed apparently 
well, At 11 o’clock I was called to see him—found him insensible, 
breathing with difficulty ; pulse weak and frequent ; lips pale ; a wheez- 
ing and rattling sound indicated impending suffocation. Shortly after mid 
night the patient died as a young child with croup. } 

Some cases assumed the form of congestive fever, ushered in by a 
jong protracted chill, coma, imperceptible pulse, re-action with fever, 
restlessness, followed the next day with an exacerbation, increased in 
intensity, proving fatal the third or fourth day. Others again were con- 
sidered to be gastro-cephalic irritation. ‘Those which assumed the com- 
mon form of typhoid pneumonia were ushered in by a chill, weak fre- 
quent pulse, great prostration, heavy weight at the precordia, and frequent 
sighing. But what is most remarkable, there was scarcely ever any diffi- 
culty in breathing. But it is still more remarkable that in this form of 
the disease, as well as many other forms of it, the stomach and bowels 
were quiet and frequently in a healthy condition, even at the end of the 
fifth day. Delirium occurred at an early stage, the tongue soon became 
thickly coated, the teeth and lips covered with dark, tenacious sordes. 
The patient sunk into a deep coma about the eighth day ; low muttering 
delirium ; opisthotonos and death closed his career, without, in many cases, 
any apparent signs of a free and easy expectoration. 

But the most terrible modification of this strange malady was in those 
cases involving the brain and spinal marrow. I do not remember a single 
case of recovery where these organs were assailed. 

Cases of this kind proved fatal in from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
The patient complained first of a chilly sensation, with a violent pain in 
the head, calling out—* O, doctor, do something for this pain in my head.” 
In these attacks there was at first but little variation in the pulse, tongue 
clean, breathing natural. In many cases the unfortunate victims became 
delirious in six hours, raging with madness, requiring several of their 
companions to hold them in their berths. These cases were always at- 
tended by opisthotonos of the muscles of the neck. There was a pecu- 
liarity in the voice and lamentations of the sick, that seemed to strike 
terror to the hearts of the by-standers. I cannot describe this sound—it 
soon became a diagnostic, the more terrible because it was a sure indi- 
cation of a fatal termination. Ihave no language that can convey the 
consternation manifested in every countenance, at seeing the athletic and 
blooming members of the regiment cut suddenly down, without a moment’s 
warning, 


In the treatment of this disease, no one was confident of success. I 
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invoked the aid of all 1 had learned from books or medical teachers, but 


found it unavailing. I used depletion, emetics and cathartics, in vain. 
Sometimes large doses of quinine seemed indispensable, but these were 
injurious instead of beneficial. The words “I have a pain in my head,” 
pointed unerringly to the result. No tongue can tell of the ten thousand 
difficulties thrown in the way of the physician in treating disease in a 
camp, where all is privation, and in every countenace is depicted alarm 
and consternation. Itis easy to imagine what a depressing influence is 
exerted upon the human mind, and how unavailing the healing art, how- 
ever well directed, when the young soldier is prostrated upon the cold 
ground, unprotected from the keen blasts of the wintry winds, with no 
kind nurse or companion at his side, turning a wistful eye homeward, and 
muttering the sweet words, ‘ Mother,” « Sister.’ Not only are these 
influences manifested upon the destiny of the sick man, but they wield an 
alarming influence upon the vital energies of those who might, under 
other circumstances, have escaped the fatal snare. 

It has been remarked, as a general rule, there was no derangement of 
the digestive system; and that the nervous system received the shock. 
Perhaps the sentient extremity of the nervous system, and the capillary 
circulation of the cutaneous surface, were the first to receive the injury. 
The main object would therefore have been to restore these organs to 
healthy action, and enable them to resist the depressing influences around 
them. This was best secured by internal stimulants ; brandy and opium 
were the best articles. The pediluvia with mustard; cataplasms with 
mustard ; hot rocks to the extremities, and friction, were valuable adjuncts. 
Were I called again to treat such a disease, I should rely upon brandy 
freely, opium to allay irritation, and the external applications above 
mentioned. If the patient were not immediately relieved, and we had 
reason to believe that the disease had become fixed, the treatment would 


vary according to circumstances. 


Dysentery at the Hotel Dieu, Paris. 


DYSENTERY IN M. LOUIS’S WARDS AT THE HOTEL DIEU, PARIS. 
Dr. Coin has given in the Archives de Medecine for April, 1848, a 


very excellent description of an epidemic of dysentery which broke out in 


M. Louis’s wards soon after the great heat of the summer of 1846. 
In the space of three months no less than thirty-four women, who had 
been admitted for various other diseases, were attacked. Of these thirty- 
four patients, sixteen died, ten were cured, and seven left the hospital ina 
fair way of recovery. It is very curious to notice that the wards here 
spoken of, are the best kept and most carefully ventilated of the whole 
establishment, yet that the epidemic was strictly confined to them. The 
symptoms and course of the disease were of the usual character, but M. 
olin’s report is particularly interesting in an anatomo-pathological point 
of view ; for the author has described the morbid alterations produc 
by the disease on the intestinal canal, with a very praiseworthy accuracy: 
Of these alterations some were constant, and were to be found in the 
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colon ; those situated towards the end of the small intestines were not so 
regular; and there were, lastly, other pathological changes which were 
frequently, but not constantly, met with; these were situated either 
in the duodenum or stomach, or even sometimes in the cesophagus, 
the peritoneum, the bladder, the lymphatic glands, &c. It will be suffi- 


cient for our purpose to follow up the alterations which were observed in 


the colon ; these the author divides into five forms—the first characterized 
by the erosion of the mucous membrane along the whole tract of the 
large intestines, or at least over a great portion of the same; the second, 
by a grayish and rough layer, evidently pseudo-membranous, beneath 
which the eroded mucous membrane could be easily distinguished ; the 
third, characterized by an alteration in the follicles (whether the latter 
were prominent or depressed, disseminated or grouped together), their 
aperture being widened or affected with a rounded ulceration with irregu- 
lar margins. ‘The fourth presented papules of the size of a lentil, per- 
fectly round, a little flattened at the top, and occupied by an ulceration 
also of a circular form, all around which the mucous membrane could 
easily be raised off ; or else these same follicles were changed into depres- 
sions, circumscribed by a thick and hard margin, without traces of any 
solution of continuity, and under the margin of the sub-mucous cellular 
tissue might be seen, in a state of erosion. Lastly, the fifth alteration 
was remarkable for gangrenous patches of different sizes, apparent all along 
the colon. The pathological changes just enumerated may then be 
summed up under these five heads :—Jst, erosion; 2d, ulceration of 
follicles ; 3d, ulceration of the sub-mucous cellular tissue, with the in- 
tegrity of the mucous membrane covering it; 4th, gangrenous ulceration ; 
oth, superficial and circumscribed ulceration. The third alteration, 
viz., the ulceration in the form of a bulla, has never been described 
in any other epidemic, and this peculiarity is the more interesting, as the 
author has shown that this alteration was, in most of the-cases, the start- 
ing point of the gangrenous degeneration. We cannot detail the treat- 
ment which was employed in this epidemic; purgatives seemed to be 
the remedies answering best. There cannot be any doubt that correct 
indications of treatment are deducible from the careful study of patho- 
logical alterations ; and we cannot help thinking that Dr. Golding Bird, 
in his lectures on materia medica at the College of Physicians lately, 
allowed himself to be carried a little too far by his enthusiasm for or- 
ganic chemistry, when he dealt so summarily with pathological investiga- 
tion. We are firmly of opinion that the more ardently we pursue the 
study of pathology (without rejecting the assistance of any other branch of 
science), the more logical and satisfactory will our practice be.—Lancet. 


CASES AT THE PENITENTIARY HOSPITAL ON BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—In a former number of your Journal I gave some account 
of the charity institutions of the city of New York. Among other matters, 
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58 Cases at the New York Penitentiary Hospital. 


I made some remarks relative to the Penitentiary Hospital on Blackwell’s 
Island, &c. Recently | have visited that institution again, and had an 
opportunity to see some interesting cases, brief reports of which are at 
your disposal. 

Dr. Wm. Kelly is the Resident Physician at this Hospital. Dr. 
K. politely conducted me through the house, showing me his patients, 
and at the same time gave me the history and treatment of some rare 
cases, the termination of some of which has been described to me ina 
late letter from Dr. K., of which I shall avail myself on the present oc- 
casion. Dr. K. is not governed in treating his patients (many of whom 
are suffering from syphilis) by specific methods or remedies, but he makes 
his diagnosis in a philosophic and judicious manner, and prescribes ac- 
cording to the indications present. The success which attends his la- 
bors is all the encomium that his reputation as a physician and surgeon 
requires, to establish his name among the distinguished of our profession ; 
and it is exceedingly gratifying to me to be able to bear sucl? testimony 
in favor of any of my young professional brethren. I am aware that it 
is more fashionable to give the praise to our seniors (and I believe it 
right to respect gray hairs) ; but if the juniors are meritorious, they should 
be encouraged. ‘ Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s,” 
and let there be no partiality in the awards due the members of a learn- 
ed and liberal profession. 

The case of syphilitic rupia which I have before noticed (vid. Jour- 
nal, Vol. XXXVII., page 434), is improving. The patient is entirely 
free from scabs, and walks about in the yard. Her treatment latterly 
has been warm baths every day, and iod. pot. in decoc. rumex comp. 
Her diet has been the best the house could afford. 

In the same ward there is a case of adhesion of the superior part of 
the walls of the vagina. It seems to have been the result of superficial | 
ulceration. This ulceration appears to have followed inflammation after 
parturition. The vagina is but about one and a halfinch long. The 
woman is 40 years old, and of course no operation will be attempted 
for the relief of the stricture. 

In the male hospital there is a case of rupture of the extensor muscles 
of the leg, at their attachment to the patella. The patient is an old | 
soldier of the British army, and is a hard drinker. The accident occurred 
in consequence of a fall; the effort of the muscles to recover, was too 
great for their strength. Immediately after the accident, the finger could 
be inserted from above between the patella and joint ; between the patella © 
and separated muscles, there was a gap of nearly two inches. Tvreal- 
ment.— The injured limb was snugly bandaged, the patella and extremity 
of muscles brought into as close proximity as possible. A splint was 

placed behind the limb to prevent any effort at extension, and to keep 
the joint motionless, and the patient kept on his back. It is now four | 
weeks since the date of the accident. Adhesion has taken place ; the 
gap or fissure has been filled up by new formation, and is now about a0 
inch in width. He can extend the limb and walk about, although it is 


still quite feeble, and some time may elapse before it acquires (if it ever 
does) its wonted strength. 
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To show the rarity of this accident, Dr. Kelly thus writes. «Dr. 
Wood informed me, a short time since, that Dr. Mott saw his first case 
of this kind last winter. Last February there was a similar case at Belie- 
vue Hospital.” 

The question suggests itself, what kind of a fracture would Dr. Sweet, 
or any other “ natural bone setter,” lave made of the above case? “ Dr. 
Sweet’s ” diagnosis probably would have been, “dislocation or fracture 
of several of the small bones of the knee”! Yet such men find 
strong support from our brethren of the clerical profession, and custom 
has required our professional services for them and their families without 
fee; and notwithstanding much of their influence is bent against us, 
there are some physicians who dare not assert and maintain their rights 
by disregarding this unjust custom. But some of your correspondents 
have had sufficient moral courage to treat the subject justly, and I do 
believe that a large majority of the medical profession in the United 
States are in favor of having a fee from clergymen, in dollars and 
cents. Time will tell if 1 am incorrect. But | must beg the editor’s 
pardon for this digression, and return to my subject. 

James Fox, aged 21, was in the Hospital when Dr. K. received his 
appointment in January last. He had then been an inmate for a month, 
and was suffering from syphilis, primary and secondary. Symptoms— 
general cachexia, pulse 150, respiration quick, anorexia, &c. Chancre 
on penis, and a bubo beneath Poupart’s ligament, with a large fungous 
growth protruding from the centre of it. This bubo-abscess extended 
up some distance, four or five inches, and bled freely at the slightest 
irritation. His face was marked with a kind of impetiginous scab. 
There were some ulcers on his arms, and a large number on his legs— 
foul looking and irritable. At first his eyes, were covered with thick, 
dark-gray, rupia scabs. Treatment.—At first a general tonic and stimu- 
lant treatment, with small doses of iod. pot., without any marked or 
beneficial results. Afterwards larger doses of the iodide of potash were 
given. For two weeks he took daily from eighty to one hundred grains 
of this salt, in the compound decoction of yellow dock. The result 
of this treatment was most satisfactory: the bubo healed, the face and 
limbs are smooth, the scabs having completely cleared off, and Dr. K. 
hopes, in a short time, to discharge him cured. 

A man came into the Hospital on the Ist of May last, with a slough- 
ing chancre, which had already made its way through the upper surface 
of the prepuce. The glans was protruding through it. The phagedena 
gradually extended itself, till it had reached to within an inch of the 
scrotum, taking the glans and body of the penis with it. A variety of 
applications were made use of, with a view of getting up some new 
action of the parts, but in vain. When he came in, he was in a ca- 
chectic state, with a frequent pulse, and no appetite—the pulse increased 
in frequency, with hectic symptoms. He had been taking brandy § iv. 
daily, with sul. quin., and the best of diet, but now the brandy was in- 
creased to % xvi. a-day, and appropriate doses of quinine and acid sul. 
aromat. were given. A yeast poultice, with charcoal and bark, was 
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applied to the phagedena. Under this treatment he began to amend ; 
the slough was thrown off. The surface showed healthy granulations, 
the pulse came down, and all the unfavorable symptoms disappeared. 
But when he was thus beginning to improve, typhoid pneumonia super- 
vened, and the prognosis was anything but favorable. However, the 
brandy and tonics were continued—one wet cup to the affected side, and 
a number of dry ones. He also took one grain of antim. tart. during 
twenty-four hours. In the space of five days the pneumonia resolved, 
the sloughing sore again became healthy, and the patient has been dis- 
charged cured, with a penis one inch and a half in length. The organ 
had, as usual, become elongated considerably as convalescence advanced. 

There were many other cases of interest in the Hospital. ‘There 
were about twenty cases of ulceration of the os wtert, in most instances 
accompanied with hypertrophy and induration. ‘The actual cautery had 
been used in one case of great induration of the cervix, with ulceration 
as a consequence. In other cases, the zinc paste (chloride of zinc), 
the nit. argent. &c., were employed. Such general treatment was con- . 
joined, as each particular case seemed to call for. 

“There were several cases of ophthalmia among Dr. K.’s patients— 
one or two cases of corneitis, and one of ulceration of the cornea, ap- 
parently the result of the phlyctenule of scrofulous inflammation. Treat- 
ment.—Alterants, good diet, &c., with stimulating applications to the 
eye. There was one well-marked case of syphilitic iritis. ‘The treat- 
ment consisted of alterants and anodynes, such as mild mercurials, opium 
and hyoscyamus. The pupil was kept well dilated by means of the 
extract of belladonna. 

It has long been my conviction that too little attention is paid to the 
study of venereal diseases. ‘This should not be. ‘Though the disease is 
a loathsome one, and for the most part (but by no means always) con- 
fined to the lower orders of mankind, there is no apology nor excuse for 
passing by the wards of these patients without devoting the same studious 
care to their phenomena as we bestow upon other diseases. As men de- 
voted to the healing art, we are in duty bound to go out and relieve (so 
far as is in our power) all the diseases flesh is heir to, and in no case are 
we to shrink from the obligations imposed upon us, even though danger 
and death stare us in the face. But when there is nothing in the path, 
save filth and disgusting disease, who that calls himself a man is will- 
ing to retire until he has investigated the whole matter? Yet I know 
physicians, who are considered “ respectable,’ who do not know that 
there is a difference between syphilis and gonorrhcea! These gentlemen 
have heard of John Hunter, and have their prpLomas—surely they feel 
competent to treat all diseases. 

July, 1848. 
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MEDICAL MATTERS IN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Having passed the division line into the territory called 
“the East,” over which, from your tower at Boston, you kept watch and 
ward, I feel some hesitancy in obtruding further correspondence upon you. 
On leaving Cincinnati, we passed through the romantic and beautiful coun- 
try north and east so rapidly that no one point detained me long enough 
for observation. A half day spentat Albany was employed in recalling its 
localities, and in renewing acquaintances. ‘The few days spent in New 
York were not by any means devoted to the profession; and I had 
merely an opportunity of calling on Profs. Mott, Parker, Bedford and 
others. Fortune favored me in securing an interview with Prof. Parker, 
from which I profited. We discussed the men of the South and West. 
On alluding to Prof. Mussey’s fondness for the bi-lateral operation for 
stone, I found that in this predilection Prof. P. shares, though from ab- 
sence of enthusiasm, he is less eloquent in its recommendation. Upon 
the subject of specializing, and devotion to one class of diseases, after a 
thorough general knowledge of the science of medicine has been ob- 
tained, I found the Prof. clear and explicit; he agrees in the sentiment 
that such devotion must ensure a superior knowledge of the particular 
class of diseases attended to, and a consequent advance in the emolu- 
ment arising from public confidence, as is seen every day on the Conti- 
nent and in England. 1 was delighted one morning, on going down to 
breakfast at the Astor, to meet my good friend, Dr. A. S. Doane, whose 
translations have been so useful in opening up French medical literature. 
We were soon deep in the reminiscences of the men and hospitals of 
Paris ; its museums, its dissecting rooms and cliniques, affording interest- 
ing topics over our coffee. 

Leaving New York for Philadelphia, I was delighted to rejoin Prof. 
Stone and family, of New Orleans, from whom I had parted in Louis- 
ville. ‘I'o him I am indebted for the kindness of many of the profes- 
sion in that city. We were at an early hour of the first day in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, where one of my Continental friends, Dr. M. 
Sullé, was for the time filling the place of Resident Physician, with Dr. 
Sargeant as Resident Surgeon. Here we saw the man whom Prof. Gib- 
son had said, in Europe, was one of the first auscultators in the world, 
Gerhard. He was just finishing his round, and after courteously ac- 
knowledging previous acquaintance, with his quiet manner begged to see 
us again, of which invitation I availed myself. Dr. Fox had the good- 
ness to take us under his wing in the surgical wards, and with sundry 
interesting cases for topics of instruction edified the large class which was 
following. In one of the beds we found an individual, who having, some 
months previous to a lately-sustained and serious accident, suffered from 
hemiplegia, is now almost completely paralyzed. Whether in his fall 
on the back of the head and cervical column, he had fractured the 
vertebra, was not ascertainable, but a distressing priapism was one of the 
symptoms, ‘There was a question whether it was necessary, to account 
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for its existence, to diagnose clearly a direct injury to the cerebellum. 
As the general shock to the system subsided, and the active symptoms 
disappeared, the reaction subsided. A case of fracture of the clavicle 
enabled Dr. Fox to show to us and explain his apparatus for the treat- 
ment of that accident; the sling under the elbow of the side injured, 
and the auxiliary pad, which are sustained by the ring on the sound 
shoulder, leaving the point of fracture visible. Fox’s treatment for ble- 
norrhoea is in fact that of Ricord, but he says he never has to resort to the 
balsamic preparation—a success which “ abortion of the mucous inflam- 
mation by nitrate of silver” can rarely claim in Paris. Cases of dis- 
eases of the eye, particularly chronic conjunctivitis, are here mixed up, or 
rather are found in one part of the house not entirely distinct from the other 
patients. But for an opportunity of seeing these, and the accommodations 
which Philadelphia offers for persons thus afflicted, I am indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Fox, who took me tp Wills Hospital, where I saw a large 
number of cases, now under the charge of Dr. Littell, whose manual [ 
have not yet had time to examine. ‘The children are here very docile, 
which enabled the operator to do whatsoever he wished. 

Prof. Mutter had the kindness to accompany Prof. Stone and myself to 
the Jefferson School, where we found the neatest medical building which 
I have ever visited. ‘The cleanliness and perfection of arrangement 
were striking. Jn the museum we found a large and most perfectly pre- 
pared collection of specimens; of which my space and time debar me 
more than a passing notice ; but when the catalogue is finished, we will 
speak at length of its excellence. Prof. Meigs and Prof. Page joined us. 
From the urbane old father in the science of midwifery, I gleaned much 
information, particularly relative to his cases of inversion of the matrix 
and spontaneous reduction. His specimens of ovology are enchanting. 
He is en courant with everything European; and is inclined to agree 
with Pouchet on fecundation and its laws. When on this subject, I refer- 
red to some new artificial vitiated pelves, made at my order by Guy Ainé 
before I left Paris (the material, whose firmness is such as to enable one 
to use violence, perfectly resembling bone in density, and with the liga- 
ments attached cheating one into the supposition of its being natural) ; 
and he immediately noted them for an order. Dr. Mutter telling me 
that he hoped to get me to procure a collection of osteology, &c. &c., we 
parted to meet at Saratoga. Professor Dunglison, with his courtly man- 
ner and fine address, showed us every attention, and to him, with a score 
of others, old friends and new, I feel deeply grateful; in fact, in no 
place do medical men know better what kindness and hospitality can do 
for a stranger, than in Philadelphia. A large proportion of the profession 
were out of the city; for here, where information, talent and address 
secure regard and practice, relaxation is readily yielded to the most 
popular. Farewell, paradise of doctors ! Yours, &c. 

Baltimore, July 23, 1848. CLENDINEN, 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS, 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgica! Journal.} 


Tue ninth annual meeting of the American Society of Dental Surgeons, 
took place at Saratoga Springs, on Tuesday, August Ist, and closed its 
session on Friday of the same week, 

The Association convened under more favorable auspices, than at any 
former period of its history. It has lately been subjected to a liberal use 
of the dissecting knife, by which means a series of obstacles are effectu- 
ally removed, which have heretofore interposed between it and that com- 
plete success anticipated by its original founders. Judging from the 
character of the convention under consideration, there are evidences 
which indicate that all of these expectations are now more than realized. 

When members of a benevolent and scientific association meet together 
from all parts of the Union, and with a liberal hand, regardless of age, or 
the toils of success, display to the world all the principles of their art, 
and the whole result of their experience ; when mind comes in contact 
with mind, and intelligent experience on the one hand, responds to a 
kindred disposition on the other, and all is tempered with the spirit of 
kindness, and an honest desire for the general good; success is just as 
legitimate a result, and just as certain to ensue, as the ultimate triumph 
of truth itself. Such have been the character and spirit of the late con 
vention at Saratoga, and their reward is already duniatig its position 
from the prospective to the present. 

Aside from the time usually allotted to the reading of dissertations, 
addresses, and the ordinary business of the Society, two days were ex- 
clusively devoted to oral discussions, and comparison of notes on practice. 

Dr. KE. Parmly, of New York, was re-elected President of the Society ; 
Dr. J. A. Cleavland, of Charleston, S. C., was elected Ist Vice Presi- 
dent; Dr, Alexander Nelson, of Albany, N. Y., 2d Vice President ; Dr. 
E. Noyes, of Baltimore, 3d Vice President; Dr. A. Westcott, of Syra-~ 
cuse, N. Y., Recording Secretary ; Dr. J. B. Rich, of New York, Cor- 
responding Secretary ; Dr. J. H. Foster, of New York, Librarian ; and 
Dr. E. J. Dunning, of New York, Treasurer. 

Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, Dr. A. Westcott of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Dr. W, H. Dwinelle of Cazenovia, N. Y,, were appointed editors 
of the American Journal of Dental Science. 

The Convention adjourned, to meet again at Saratoga Springs on the 
first Tuesday of August, 1849, . H, D. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 16, 1848. 


Health promoted by Railroads.—With a rapidly increasing population, 
it is worthy af observation that Boston has nat been scourged by an epi 
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demic for many years; nor is there as much sickness in it, in proportion 
to its population, as when the number was far below the present census. 
And it is believed to be true, also, that the annual mortality of the capital 
of Massachusetts is lower than it ever has been before. Among other 
gratifying circumstances conducing to this happy result, railroads, we are 
inclined to think, have contributed more than physicians or others seem to 
have suspected. The people of Boston, and we presume also of other 
cities, avail themselves of a pleasant and rapid conveyance in cars, on their 
Way to transact an immense amount of business. Thousands of active, en- 
terprising men, who are identified with the mercantile and mechanical 
thrift characteristic of Boston, reside from two to twenty-five, and sometimes 
forty miles off, in the beautiful surrounding towns and villages, which are 
always accessible by numerous railroads at various hours of the day and 
evening. After the fatigues of the day, and the exit of customers, they 
hie themselves to the magnificent scenery which farms and gardens, hills 
and dales, render incalculably inviting throagh the warm season, to pass 
the night in an untainted atmosphere, and in clean, well-ventilated houses. 
The following morning they are again brought, by an early train, to the 
city, both physically and mentally prepared for the pursuits of the day. 
This class thus secure a remarkable degree of health; and longevity, in 
degrees varying according to the healthful or unhealthful nature of other 
habits, will follow as a necessary consequence. Then, again, the different 
members of families are constantly making excursions, here and there, from 
the city, in consequence of the facility, rapidity and economy in moving 
about. All the various influences operating on the play of the mus- 
cles of the body, on the nerves, on the mind, and on the circulation 
of the blood, by rushing through the atmosphere with the momentum 
of a bird on the wing, are each of them bettering the condition of 
the body, and brace it up firmly to resist the ordinary sources of indis- 
position, and secure the individual that measure of health on which much 
of his happiness and usefulness in society depend. Railroads, therefore, 
aside from their pecuniary enriching influences, and the resources they 
furnish for trade and extended intercourse, are improving the condition of 
humanity more particularly in the way of promoting and sustaining the 
health of cities. 

We have felt an unusual degree of gratification in the success of Mr. 
Spear, a gentleman of unbounded philanthropy, who secures to the poor 
children of Boston, annually, a pleasant trip to some sweet grove beyond 
the everlasting din of our crowded streets, where their lungs can be ex- 
panded by unvitiated air,and their senses regaled by the magnificence of 
the Creator’s works in the green fields, the wild flowers, the waving forests 
and the balmy breezes of the country. 

The sickly and feeble are also benefited by railroads. Dyspeptics, 
those with irritable lungs, and debilitated children, are improved in health 
by frequent transits in the cars*; and it would be the very spirit of benevo- 
lence to furnish poor and sickly females, a numerous body of silent, patient 
sufferers in all large cities, the means for riding from ten to twenty miles 
on a railroad, at least twice a week, during the summer months. While 
some have treated of the moral influences of railroads, and all are familiar 
with their commercial importance in developing the resources of a country, 
it is our agreeable province to herald another property singularly overlooked 
in a community exceedingly blessed by their construction—viz., the stability 
they are calculated to give to the public health, 
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Medical Intelligence. 65 
Extended Lecture Terms.—Buffalo Medical College has fallen in with 


the plan of a longer lecture term, as recommended by the American Medical 
Association. Five months are decided upon, besides a dissecting season of 
one month. Six medical colleges have now adopted the plan, viz. the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Jefferson Medical College, Gecrgia, Louis- 
ville, and the old and respectable school in Crosby Street, New York. 
These are established in character, and though they may possibly have 
fewer students for a while, it is expected that they will send out excellent 
graduates. 


Medical Convention of South Carolina.—A valuable pamphlet, contain- 
ing minutes of the convention held at Charleston, Feb. 14th, came last 
week. Dr. James Moultrie was president, and Dr. R. B. Johnson cor- 
responding secretary; eighty-eight medical gentlemen, representing vari- 
ous sections and interests of the State, being present. The code of by- 
laws is admirably drawn, with reference to preserving harmony, justice 
and strict professional decorum. Ifthe members ever quarrel, it must be 
charged to an unfortunate individual organization, and not to any fault in 
the structure of their new system of medical police. ‘The report on drug- 
gists—devising a mode of discouraging them from dealing in nostrams— 
is a sensible paper; but leading a horse to water, and making him drink, 
are very distinct matters. If any plan of this nature works well in South 
Carolina, in mercy to Massachusetts give us the immediate benefit of the 
discovery. Whoever sent the transactions, will please accept our thanks. 


Stoke and Bell’s Theory and Practice.—Messrs. Barrington & Haswell 
have just issued the fourth enlarged and revised edition of the “ Lectures 
on Theory and Practice of Physic, by John Bell, M.D., of Philadelphia, 
and William Stokes, M.D., of Dublin.” These are names of universal 
familiarity in medical literature, and nothing but what is sound in doctrine, 
and of positive utility in the science of medicine, is to be found in these 
joint writings. This improved edition is in two heavy octavos, containing 
seventeen hundred and sixty closely printed pages. Dr. Bell has added, 
with his own prolific pen, over fourteen hundred of them, which gives it a 
strong claim to the title of an American treatise. The preface shows that 
industry, a crowning virtue in all departments of life, has been conspicu- 
ously displayed in this very learned effort. Having on former occasions 
spoken with a cheerful commendation of the united labors of the authors, 
it would be supererogation to proceed farther, and we therefore close these 
brief observations on a deserving publication, with the expression of a hope 
that a discerning professional public may patronize it, and profit by it too. 

Ticknor & Co. have copies on sale. 


Clergymen encouraging Quackery.—The beautifully written and pun- 
gent article in this Journal, three weeks since, exposing the too frequent 
graceless interference of one of the learned professions, in embarrassing 
the medical profession, is producing a happy effect in opening the eyes of 
certain officious meddlers, who are beginning to look about as though they 
intended to vindicate the reputation of the cloth. The pages of the Jour- 
nal are open to all who have the desire to attempt a justification of that 
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~— of the clergy who are in the habit of signing certificates of cures 
y quack medicines, and in other ways showing their hostility to the regu- 
Jar profession. A brief notice of the article alluded to (the first we have 
received) may be found in the Journal to-day. “John” is entirely mis- 
taken in his surmise that the writer is a “very young man,” and his 


remarks would sound strangely in his own ears if he knew who he was 
writing about, 


Insane and Idiots in the United States.—By the census of 1840, it ap- 
pears that there were 17,457 idiots and insane people in the United States. 

he population was then 17,069,453—giving, therefore, 1 of those unfor- 
tunate beings to every 977. Of these, 4,333 were supported at the public 
charge, 10,192 at private expense; besides 2,103 colored persons at pri- 
vate, and 829 at the public charge. New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky and Ohio, have larger numbers than any other States in 
the Union. At the period referred to, lowa had but 7, Wisconsin 8, Flo- 
rida 10, Michigan 39, Arkansas 45, Louisiana 55, Delaware 52; while 
Pennsylvania presented 1,946. Since the census was taken, the influx of 
foreigners has been altogether unprecedented, and from the circumstance 
that cases of insanity abound in all the lunatic hospitals so much among 
that class, that a proposition was made to our Legislature last winter, to 
organize an asylum distinctly for their use, it is presumed the whole num- 


ber of insane in the country has nearly doubled since the completion of 
the census in 1840, 


A Company of Soldiers struck by Lightning.—A Surgeon of the U. 
S. A., on the way from Mexico to Vera Cruz, three miles from Jalapa, 
was both a spectator and sufferer under the following singular circum- 
stances :—‘‘ The clouds gathered in the mountains to our right, and the 
distant thunder warned us that the usual afternoon’s rain would soon be 
upon us. We were within half a mile of camp when the rain overtook 
us. The lightning descended to the earth in vivid columns, followed 
quickly by sharp reports of thunder. I was riding in the rear, close up 
with the troops. in company with another officer. 

*« T felt a sudden bewilderment, as if some stunning shock had raised me 
in the air, then all consciousness was gone. Some officers roused me 
from my stupor by asking if I was hurt. In a few seconds my senses re- 
turned, when I found myself upon the ground, enveloped in my cloak, 
with my hands clasped on the back of my neck, where I hada severe pain. 
] was again asked what could be done for me, as well as for the sol- 
diers. My eyes were then turned upon the regiment. It was a most ap- 
palling sight to behold. One entire company was stricken to the earth, 
their arms in irregular heaps beside them, It had more the appearance of 
a battle-field that had been raked by an enemy’s battery, than any other 
scene I can compare it with, except it was more terrible. Although I 
could not move at the instant, I was sufficiently collected to give directions 
for their restoration. Very soon I was able to go to them, and was re: 
joiced to find most of them only shocked by the electric fluid running 
along the ground. 

“ Capt. Wood and two sergeants were more severely hurt. The Cap: 
tain was bleeding from the nose and mouth, and perfectly unconscious of 
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everything around him. One sergeant did not breathe for a minute, and 
then it was with a convulsive effort, and at long intervals. Some men 
had their boots torn off—others were struck in an arm or leg only. My 
only remedy was the free use of cold water, thrown suddenly over the 
head and face. Fortunately, all are now well, and no one suffers from its 


effects but my friend Wood, whose face remains black and blue, from the 
eyes to the tip of the chin.” 


Hornet's Nest.—Dr. T. T. Lockwood, of this city, at a late meeting of 
the Buffalo Medical Association, stated that, when practising in the coun- 
try, he had frequenty prescribed hornet’s nest, as an antispasmodic, and 
that particularly in hooping cough, he had found it to exert more influence 
in controlling the paroxysms and shortening the duration of the affection, 
than any other remedy he had ever tried. We suggest the employment of 
this article, especially to our brethren in the country, where the article can 
be readily procured, in order that its therapeutical value may be more fully 
tested. Will some of our classical friends invent a classical name by 
which to distinguish it, in season for its formal induction into the materia 


medica ?—Buffalo Medical Journal. 


Correspondence. 

To tHe Evitor, &c. Sir,—The writer in your Jonrnal upon “ the relations be- 
tween the clerical and medical professions,” &c., is doubtless a very young, and cer- 
tainly a very facetious, man. His article is really quite funny, and for one I am only 
sorry that where there is so much witthere is so little wisdom. He speaks ez cathe- 
dra, as if he only had aright. Yet in all his reasoning, if it be not mockery so to 
style it, he is just about as indefinite and uncertain, as when he quotes about ‘ be- 
ing ‘ wise in one’s own conceit,’ ”’ and is uncertain whether to give credit to St. Paul 
orto Solomon. He may be a Paul, but he can't be much of a Solomon, although he 
may perchance surmise that ‘‘ wisdom will die with him.” I am no parson, I ain no 
doctor; but I respect and esteem, aye, I revere, the true man and the christian who 
may be either. As for the “ young strut,” whose vanity has led him to forget that 
one of ths first elements of a true manhood is modest decorum, I can only hope that it 
is not the want of cold water that has made his wit to fluw at the expense of his under- 
standing. and has led him to take the vain assertions of a glowing imagination, or a 
distorted prejudice, fur the logical conclusions of sound reasoning. His conclusions, 
possibly, may be true; but not because he says so simply. I warrant me, he can’t 
give a decent reason for his ‘‘ ipse dizit.” Funny phrases and Latin scraps are not ar- 
guments, though like tinsel they may sometimes shine Jike gold in the eye of the su- 
perficial observer. | Jonn. 


Marriep—J. B. Smith, M.D., of Brookfield, Vt., to Miss P. E. Porter—At Middle Had- 
dam, Conn., Dr. Albert H. Worthington to Miss M. E. Huntington. 


Dirp,—In Williamsburg, N. Y., David S. Dayton, M.D., 27.—At New Orleans, Dr. B. C. 


ped who, recently returned from Mexico in charge of a detachment of soldiers, committed 
suicide. 


Report ef Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Aug. 12th, 119—Males, 59—females, 60.— 
Stillborn, 8: Of consumption, 12—disease of the bowels, bey tam 8—cholera morbus, 1— 
—cholera infantum, 7—inflammation of the bowels. 2—infantile, 8—typhus fever, 2—scarlet fever, 
J—lung tever, 2—dropsy, 2—dropsy on the brain, 2—child-bed, 1—apoplexy, 2—convulsions, 7— 
debility, 1—smallpox, 1—syphilis, 1—drinking cokl water, 2—paralysis, |—old age, 2—acci- 
dental, 2—disease of the heart, 1—teething, |—purpura, 1—marasmus, 3—inflammation of the 
lungs l~disease of the spine, 1—scrofula, 1—spasms, ]1—hemorrhage, 1. 

nder 5 years, 74—between 5 and 20 years, J—between 20 and 40 years, 16—between 40 
and 60 years, 11—over 60 years, 9. 
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Medical Miscellany.—By recent advices from Europe, it appears that 
cholera is traversing new districts with a fearful stride—thinning off the 
population of various countries with a dreadful destruction. It has finally 
reached Jassy.—At a meeting of the Academie de Medecine, at Paris, a 
man was described, who possesses the singular power of making himself 
longer or shorter—two inches, it is said—at will. ‘ Standing erect, he 
can elongate the spine and contract it again—a power which he attributes 
to having been, when a child, run over by a carriage, causing some dis- 
lodgment and consequent mobility of the pelvic bones.” —Report says that 
one medical gentleman has prosecuted another, in New York, for a libel, 
and that the defendant will plead his own case. Although it is a maxim 
among lawyers, that he who argues his own case has a fool for a client, 
it is intimated in this instance, that the plaintiff had better be in the coils of 
a boa constrictor, than at the mercy of the defendant’s tongue. Truths 
may be fearlessly promulgated, in self-defence, in a court of justice, with- 
out apprehension of further annoyance.—Dr. Mann, of Lunenburg, Mass., 
is the inventor of an apparatus for the management of a fractured jaw, al- 
together superior to any contrivance heretofore known to surgeons for that 

urpose.—The poisonous condition of sea clams, here at the north, has 

een productive of very anomalous and serious symptoms, and causing the 
death of several persons.—Ship fever is abating every where, and it is 
anticipated that by October all the temporary hospitals will be cleared of 
that order of patients.—The walls of the new edifice of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Buffalo are rapidly advancing. The build- 
ing is one hundred feet deep by fifty feet front. It is designed that the 
walls will be completed and the building enclosed the present season. 


Public Education—Proceedings worthy of Imitation —The Secretary 
of State for Public Instruction in Paris has, very properly, appointed com- 
missioners to inquire into the system of instruction in public schools, and 

articularly with regard to the number of hours fixed for daily study. 
Most of these commissioners are medical men, and their president has just 
sent round to the heads of schools a list of seventeen questions, among 
which we have noticed the following : — 

Did you ever perceive whether any particular branch of study, and espe- 
cially in the elementary classes, had a prejudicial influence on the health 
of the pupils ? 

Could any modifications in the duration of mental labor be introduced, 
without detriment to the acquirement of knowledge ? 

Is the time allowed for nightly rest sufficient ? , 

What species of punishment is used in your establishment ? is it at all 
likely to interfere with the health of the pupils ? 

Did you notice whether cerebral affections were more frequent amongst 
vrs boys in public establishments, than amongst those who are educated at 
10ome ? 

Did you ever notice whether low fever was the result of too constant 
application to study ? 

Do you think that a larger share of physical education than is allowed 
at present could be introduced ? 

Could improvements be made in the quantity and quality of the food 
supplied to the pupils ?—London Lancet. 
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